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242 THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 

THE EASTMAN COMMISSION 

The Commission of Nine, consisting of the following named 
persons: Benjamin Ida Wheeler, Wm. T. Harris, Stratton D. Brooks, 
Edmund J. James, Francis W. Kelsey, Harvey W. Wiley, Edward 
Capps, Lawrence Cameron Hull, F. C. Eastman, Chairman, and 
appointed at the Nashville meeting a year ago to formulate a state- 
ment of the benefits and aims of classical study, made a preliminary 
report through its chairman Professor Eastman. This report claimed 
to be only a preliminary report and was accepted by the Association 
as such. But it was nevertheless a masterly presentation of the sub- 
ject under discussion, and was easily the most important and interest- 
ing feature of the programme. Dr. H. W. Wiley was, unfortunately, 
not present to give in person his excellent supplementary paper on 
" The Study of the Classics as a Basis for Scientific Education," a paper 
of especial interest and value to classical scholars, since Dr. Wiley, 
while not primarily a classical man, has taken very great interest in 
the Association and the work of the Commission, and has given much 
time to the collection of the data presented. This paper was pre- 
sented by Professor Eastman in connection with his own report. 

It is expected that the report of the Commission will be in final 
form for publication by the time of the next meeting. Meantime 
the following brief synopsis of the preliminary report is presented. 

The following is a brief synopsis of the preliminary report of the Commission: 

The purpose of the Commission is stated to be to assemble, approve, and 
formulate the arguments for classical values that experience has proved real, 
rather than to attempt the discovery of new ones. Initial stress is laid upon two 
points; one, that there are various separate values of classical study, many of which 
may be derived from other studies; but no study so finely combines them all. 
Second, the essential value of either Latin or Greek consists in the acquisition of 
the language itself. The best value of classical Uterature can no more be trans- 
lated than a Greek relief can. 

The discussion of the report is chiefly confined to the consideration of values 
that may be expected from secondary work. As the great majority of classical 
students are engaged in the secondary work, and as the university and college 
classes are recruited chiefly from these, this is considered the strategic point. 
While some of the values ascribed to classical study fall far short of their full 
realization in secondary work, yet their influence is distinctly apparent. 

The report considers certain general essential values, and afliirms a belief in 
the efficacy of classical training; first, within conservative limits, as a formal 
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discipline in training the logical powers; this, however, may not be the main value, 
nor one consciously sought; second, the value is affirmed of a sympathetic touch 
with peoples of creative and constructive minds, from whose civilizations our own 
has grown; the touch through the medium of the language with this mental 
ancestry is liberalizing; third, stress is laid upon the argument that a knowledge 
of the classics increases immeasurably the appreciation of the English language 
and literature and gives precision in its use. The value is also emphasized of a 
knowledge of Greek and Latin words in scientific nomenclature; fourth, the 
report declares a belief in the distinct aesthetic or culture-values of the classics 
as an asset in enriching life; fifth, certain ethical values are asserted as pertaining 
to the contemplation of lofty ideals through literary form. 

In addition to the above essential values certain incidental values are affirmed, 
values that may be derived through other avenues, but which must none the less 
be counted as coming from classical study. Foremost among these is a consider- 
able acquaintance with Roman and Greek history, biography, institutions, etc. 

The report in considerable detail considers the application of these values 
to specific work in the first three and four years of Greek and Latin respectively. 
The application is made with regard both to essential and incidental values. 

After a summary of the benefits, the aim is declared to be the presenting of 
the subject in instruction in such deliberate measure as to secure in the pupil the 
greatest degree of efficiency, whether the study be discontinued with the secondary 
work, or whether the deeper and broader reaUzation of the values be sought in 
college or university study. The question of the proper equilibrium is considered 
at some length, and the results finally summarized. 

The report closes with the assertion of the necessity of a real faith on the part 
of the teacher of the classics in the efficiency of these values. 



